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A History of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

Christine A. Bishop, Don M. McLean, Brian J. McHattie 


Active Naturalists 

"Naturalists"—those people who are fasci¬ 
nated by nature—have diverse livelihoods and 
family backgrounds but all of them greatly 
value wild things and untouched green spaces. 
They are intrigued by all forms of life, and 
never tire of learning more about them. For 
naturalists, the preservation of natural places 
in our urbanizing world is essential to 
maintaining an acceptable quality of life. A 
good example of the many naturalists’ groups 
that bring these people together is the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club (HNC), dedicated 
volunteers who have promoted conservation 
and appreciation of nature since 1919. 

In September 1958, the president of the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, Robert Elstone, 
flagged the urgent need for the protection of 
the rapidly disappearing natural areas around 
Hamilton, reviewed the slim possibilities of 
federal, provincial or municipal governments 
taking any decisive action to reverse the 
trend, and challenged members to take 
matters into their own hands. Elstone noted 
that everything from art galleries to golf clubs 
to sanatoriums were owned by volunteer 
organizations, and that even gun clubs were 
property owners. Why not naturalists, he 


demanded, or were they satisfied just to give 
directions and hope someone else would 
follow their instructions—an attitude Elstone 
characterized as "I’ll hold the light, you chop 
the wood." 

His challenge did not fall on deaf ears. 
In the same year, the HNC established a 
"Wildlife Sanctuary Trust Fund" and in 1961 
the Club became the first private organization 
in Ontario history to purchase a nature 
sanctuary. They had been "chopping the 
wood" in many ways since the club’s founding, 
but the time had come to make a strong 
commitment that would confirm the group’s 
determination to protect natural areas. From 
that time, the HNC actively helped other 
groups to establish sanctuaries. The HNC 
also continued to "hold the light," as enthusi¬ 
astic members dedicated many volunteer 
hours to educating the public, especially 
children, about nature. 

Founding of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club was 
founded on May 8,1919 as the Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society. Although its concerns 
now extend far beyond birds, the following 
newspaper account of the founding meeting 
sums up the Club’s aims and interests 
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throughout its history: "Bird lovers 
of the city at a largely attended 
meeting held in the lecture room of 
the public library formed a society 
which is to be known hereafter as 
'The Hamilton Bird Protection 
society’. The object is to extend 
hospitality to the wild birds, to 
protect them from their enemies, 
and to acquire a greater knowledge 
of the bird life of this vicinity and to 
awaken a greater public interest in 
bird protection and bird study" 
(Broker, 1979). At its founding, the 
Society had a membership of 50. 
Within tow years there were 252 
members, and although club mem¬ 
bership waned during World War II, 
membership, steadily increased 
thereafter and in 1991 was over 600. 

Contributions to Science 

In 1920, the new society began 
keeping migration records and tallies 
of first bird sightings each year. The 
first recorded Christmas Bird Count 
by society members took place on 
December 23, 1921 with one active 
group of counters. In 1922, there 
were five active groups. Participa¬ 
tion in this North America-wide 
count, a useful indicator of trends in 
bird populations, has been continu¬ 
ous throughout the Club’s history. 
The Club and its members have 
made significant contributions to 
scientific projects such as the 
Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas (Chap¬ 
ters 6 and 17, this volume), Ontario 
Rare Bird Atlas, Ontario bird 
Records Committee, and Ontario 
Herpetofaunal Summary, among 
others. Individual field work and 
wildlife sightings during Club hikes 
also provide useful data. All of 
these efforts have been important 
for Club morale because the mem¬ 
bers know they are making signifi¬ 
cant contributions to conservation 


while doing something they enjoy. 

Historical Records of the Biotic 
Elements of the Hamilton Area 

Starting in 1925, the HNC began 
to compile "noteworthy bird records" 
of the Hamilton area, a task carried 
on for over 50 years by an eminent 
Club member, George North. These 
records have been conscientiously 
published in the Club’s newsletter, 
The Wood Duck , since its establish¬ 
ment in 1947. The Wood Duck also 
has been a forum for naturalists to 
submit their observations of other 
fauna and flora of the Hamilton 
area, and to voice their opinions 
about conservation. Now that 
degradation of wildlife habitat and 
loss of species diversity have become 
hotly debated issues, volunteer 
records of this type are invaluable in 
documenting environmental changes 
in the Hamilton area. The records 
compiled in The Wood Duck have 
been used in environmental assess¬ 
ments by federal and provincial 
wildlife agencies as well as by dozens 
of private consultants. Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources 
wildlife biologist, Daryl Coulson, 
first encountered the Club by read¬ 
ing The Wood Duck, where in his 
words, "I was finding information 
that wasn’t showing up anywhere 
else" (personal communication). 

"Birders" (i.e. bird watchers) are 
probably the largest single group in 
the Club. Their history of maintain¬ 
ing records of bird sightings includes 
not only the efforts of George North 
but also of other prominent ornithol¬ 
ogists like Thomas Mcllwraith, who 
reported birds observed in the 
vicinity of Hamilton in the 1850s 
(Mcllwraith, 1860) and whose bird 
collection from the Hamilton area is 
still in existence at the Royal Botani¬ 


cal Gardens, 

Promoting the Establishment of Nature 
Sanctuaries 

Early Days. Immediately after 
the founding of the Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society, a fight to estab¬ 
lish bird sanctuaries in the Hamilton 
area bean and has continued ever 
since. "Following the first directors’ 
meeting on May 26, 1919, Mr. H.C. 
Nunn, chairman of the sanctuary 
committee, approached the city 
engineers to ask permission to make 
the grounds of the Barton Reservoir 
a bird sanctuary. This would entail 
erecting bird houses in due season 
and providing food for the birds 
which remained during the winter" 
(Broker, 1979, 122). Broker reports 
that feeding stations were estab¬ 
lished there and elsewhere in the 
city that winter. She also notes that 
"Barton Reservoir is mentioned as 
the Club’s sanctuary in reports of 
field trips in subsequent years and 
proved to be a popular area for 
birding enthusiasts" (Broker, 
1979,122). 

At the directors’ meeting of 
June 26, 1920 a resolution was 
adopted concluding "that the Board 
of Directors of the Hamilton Bird 
Protection society wishes to see the 
Dundas Marsh made a Bird Sanctu¬ 
ary and every possible means em¬ 
ployed to attract birds again to the 
marsh and protect them there" 
(Broker, 1979, 125). This large 
wetland, located at the most western 
end of Lake Ontario and Hamilton 
Harbour, is now known as Cootes 
Paradise. 

In that same year, a delegation 
from the Bird society appeared 
before the Hamilton Board of 
Control and won their endorsement 
of setting aside the Dundas Marsh 
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"as a sanctuary for game and some 
birds. There was naturally consider¬ 
able opposition by duck hunters 
against the Marsh being made a 
sanctuary," recalled the Club presi¬ 
dent J.H. Williams in 1937 (Wil¬ 
liams, 1958, 125) and Broker 
(1979,125) agreed: "The proposal to 
make Dundas Marsh a bird sanctu¬ 
ary was viewed with anything but 
enthusiasm by local sportsmen and 
opposing petitions were soon circu¬ 
lated." In 1925, the Marsh was still 
being used for hunting. The battle 
was successfully concluded in Febru¬ 
ary, 1927 when the Marsh was 
officially declared a game sanctuary 
by the Ontario Department of Game 
and Fisheries. Broker(1979, 125) 
quoted for the report of the Mail 
and. Empire of March 16, 1927: 
"One may rest assured that the 
members of the Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society will guard the 
sanctuary as enthusiastically s they 
have worked for its making." 

Beyond 1990. Although pollu¬ 
tion and the introduction of carp 
had degraded this once pristine 
wetland by the 1980s, Cootes Para¬ 
dise was still classed in the highest 
category given to wetlands under the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Re¬ 
sources’ evaluation system because it 
had remained a very significant 
wildlife habitat. 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
is still fighting for the interests of 
Cootes Paradise and the adjacent 
harbour. In November 1991, the 
Club endorsed an ambitious Fish 
and Wildlife Habitat Restoration 
Project aimed at restoring the marsh 
to its former glory and creating new 
habitat in other parts of Hamilton 
Harbour. The $12.6 million project 
was the first to be funded by the 


Great Lakes Cleanup Fund and a 
significant step in the Hamilton 
Harbour Remedial Action Plan. 
Behind it lay six years of effort by 
activists of the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
club conservation committee that 
represented the Club on the Har¬ 
bour Stakeholders’ Group of the 
Remedial Action Plan. That stake¬ 
holders’ gToup evolved into the Bay 
Area Restoration Council, whose 
executive director was a member of 
the H amil ton Naturalists’ Club. As 
a first step in supporting the project, 
the Club raised $15,000 for Cootes 
Paradise restoration in 1989 at a 
dinner addressed by long-time Club 
member and acclaimed artist. Robert 
Bateman. 

Keith Rodgers, the coordinator 
of the Remedial Action Plan, pays 
tribute to the role played by HNC 
members in the harbour rehabilita¬ 
tion—as a reliable local source of 
information on the wildlife in the 
area (augmenting the data from 
government agencies), as spokesper¬ 
son for wildlife who brought forward 
the recommendations which formed 
the basis of the wildlife restoration 
plan, and as participants in the 
cleanup process who contributed an 
"unbridled enthusiasm based on a 
passion for wildlife protection." 
Rodgers identifies the key contribu¬ 
tion of such stewardship groups as 
"the ability to look at a problem or 
issue in a broad sense, something a 
single government department with 
a narrow mandate simply cannot do" 
(personal communication). 

* * * * * 


Environmental Protection 

The defence of natural areas has 
consistently been a concern of the 
Club. A' typical 1973 "year in re¬ 
view” article by President Chauncey 
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Wood records action in June 1972 
"to urge that the Ancaster Radial 
Line Property be declared a provin¬ 
cial park" (Wood, 1973, 150). Later 
in that summer a Club representa¬ 
tive presented a brief to the Hamil¬ 
ton Region Conservation Authority 
opposing further infilling of Hamil¬ 
ton Harbour. "At this stormy 
meeting, the Authority voted to deny 
Stelco and Dofasco permits to 
Continue to dump fill in the Bay. 
The Authority’s decision was over¬ 
turned by the provincial cabinet" 
(Wood, 1973, 150). Other Club 
action in 1972 included opposition to 
pole-trapping and support for efforts 
to make it illegal. The HNC also 
opposed major highway projects in 
the area such as #403 passing thro¬ 
ugh Cootes Paradise, and a highway 
in the Dundas Valley. 

Organizing Biological Inventories 

In 1976, records of flora and 
fauna from Club members contrib¬ 
uted to a regional government study 
that resulted in nearly 11 per cent of 
Hamilton-Wentworth being desig¬ 
nated as "Environmentally Sensitive 
Areas" (ESAs). However, the 
decisions regarding the areas to 
receive that designation were made 
without complete field studies. 
Alarmingly, the intervening years 
witnessed serious incursions into 
several of the ESAs by developers 
chasing a booming real estate 
market. 

The Club realized that only a 
comprehensive survey of the biotic 
elements of the region could clearly 
identify the critical wildlife habitat 
that had to be protected, and pro¬ 
vide the scientific data necessary to 
convince environmental assessment 
boards and other agencies of the 
necessity to do so. Moreover, inven- 
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tory projects were ideally suited to a 
naturalist club such as this one. 
Starting with the computerization of 
several decades of members’ bird 
records. Club activists used small 
annual grants form various agencies 
to begin the inventory work. 

* * * + * 

"Holding the Light' • Natural History 
Education for Children, Adults and 
Members 

The naturalists of the Bird 
Protection Society aud its successor 
organization did not forget the 
importance of "holding the light." 
Public education, especially of 
children, was a priority for the 
Hamilton bird lovers of 1919 and it 
continues to be. 

In the first year of its existence, 
the Hamilton Bird Protection Soci¬ 
ety began organizing Junior 
Audubon clubs in the area’s schools. 
"For the nominal fee of ten cents, 
each child would receive six coloured 
prints depicting birds native to the 
area, a sheet of literature about each 
bird species, and a bird button as a 
badge of membership" (Henley, 
1989:3). With in eleven months of 
its founding, the Society could boast 
of 273 clubs in 45 Hamilton schools 
and a total junior membership of 
8,093. "Interest was fostered by 
means of illustrated lectures in 
various schools, by holding bird 
house and essay competitions, and 
by means of mass meetings of 
children to hear prominent natural¬ 
ists from both Canada and the 
United States. Each Junior 
Audubon member was automatically 
enrolled as a junior member of the 
Hamilton Bird Protection society" 
(Broker, 1979,123). 

Two-time club president Bob 


Elstone recalls winning one of the 
bird box construction contests when 
he was twelve years old. Elstone, 
and no doubt many others, went on 
to be lifelong defenders of birds and 
other wildlife. In the late 1930’s he 
participated in The Trail Blazers, a 
group of teenage boys affiliated with 
the Hamilton Bird Protection soci¬ 
ety, but led by the boys themselves. 
When the war intervened, most of 
the 25-30 members of the group 
went overseas and when they re¬ 
turned in 1946, several helped revive 
a faltering Bird Protection Society. 
Elstone founded The Wood Duck in 
1947 and re-established the junior 
club. Another Trail Blazer went on 
to become the curator of the Na¬ 
tional Insect Collection in Ottawa. 

* * * * + 

Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, 
junior clubs were a significant part 
of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 
Open initially to "boys aged 10 to 
17", but later including girls, the 
juniors had their own executive and 
usually held a meeting and two hikes 
each month from September to May. 
Once a year they presented their 
achievements at a meeting put on 
for the senior dub. The group 
operated until 1970 when it fell 
victim to declining attendance, 
perhaps a casualty of television and 
other entertainments distracting the 
attention of teenagers. 

In 1979, when the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club celebrated its 60th 
anniversary, the President suggested 
that a "re-establisment of a Junior 
Naturalists’ Club would involve more 
members in productive, worthwhile 
endeavour and, at the same time, 
provide a supply of new energy and 
enthusiasm for the years ahead. 
Think about it if we are to have a 


100th anniversary in 2019." To 
underline the message, the president 
could point to many key members 
who had been in the junior organiza¬ 
tions, including himself (Curry, 
1979:118). 

In 1986 a junior club was re-est¬ 
ablished in conjunction with the 
Royal Botanical Gardens—this time 
focused on children 5 to 12 years of 
age. Today, its monthly 2 1/2 hour 
programmes are attended by 60 
children and their parents, and 
expansion is being planned to deal 
with a long waiting list. As one 
parent said, "The children don’t get 
this kind of outdoor education 
anywhere else. If they are lucky, 
they may get on 2-3 school field 
trips in their lives; here they are out 
every month." 

Education and Fellowship in the Club 

The interest of the adult mem¬ 
bers of the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club has been maintained by the 
variety of activities which the club 
has offered. Public meetings, aver¬ 
aging at least six a year, were held 
throughout the 1920s, with guest 
speakers including prominentprovin- 
cial naturalists. These regular 
meetings, now occurring eight times 
each year and attended by up to 150 
people, have been a mainstay of the 
club throughout its existence. 
Recently, a Bird Study Group which 
meets monthly, was established 
within the Club. This group draws 
30 to 50 enthusiastic members who 
listen to presentations by other 
members on bird identification and 
ecology, and share information on 
recent bird sightings. The club 
members and their guests learn 
more about nature, and the meetings 
are a social event as well. 

Field events such as hikes, camp 
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located near the mouth of Red Hill 
Creek, and effluent from the STP, 
along with other sources such as 
urban storm water run-off and 
industrial discharges, had resulted in 
the sediments in Windermere Basin 
becoming highly contaminated with 
toxic compounds. These sediments, 
which were often exposed during low 
water fluctuations of Lake Ontario, 
were also very high in nutrients and 
thus supported a dense invertebrate 
population. These mudflats were 
therefore vety attractive to shore- 
birds. Unfortunately, these birds 
were also being exposed to the 
contaminants in the sediments. 
Windermere Basin had also become 
an unsightly mess due to the collec¬ 
tion of debris and garbage washed 
down. Red Hill Creek. Located 
adjacent to the QEW highway, it was 
also highly visible, and had become 
an embarrassment to the City of 
Hamilton. 

In 1989, government agencies 
cooperated on a project to "rehabili¬ 
tate" Windermere Basin. This plan 
was carried out by the Hamilton 
Harbour Commission (HHC), who 
owns the waterlots for this area. 
The central portion of the Basin was 
dredged, dykes were built along the 
margins of the shores, and the 
contaminated sediments were placed 
into these cells. As a result, the 
open water basin was reduced to a 
surface area of about 20 ha with a 
mean depth of 2 m. Two large cells 
were created along the northeast 
shore adjacent to Eastport Drive. 
Since these cells contain contami¬ 
nated sediments, they must be 
capped with clean fill in order to 
isolate the material. The sediments 
in the cells are also covered with 
water, and the capping progresses as 
the cells dewater. This is the filling 


operations that we see occurring at 
Windermere at this time. 

Of course the filling and de¬ 
watering activities also create suit¬ 
able mudflats within these cells for 
shorebirds. But the shorebirds are 
still feeding on the contaminated 
sediments in these cells, and are thus 
exposed to the contaminants. I am 
not aware of any proper studies that 
have been conducted on bio¬ 
accumulation of contaminants into 
shorebirds feeding at Windermere 
and what effects it might be having 
on the birds, but this has been 
shown to have occurred in waterfowl 
at this site. Another hazard facing 
birds at Windermere has been avian 
botulism, a naturally occurring 
bacteria which thrives in the condi¬ 
tions occasionally produced at 
Windermere. Outbreaks of this 
disease over the past few years have 
resulted in die offs of waterfowl and 
shorebirds at Windermere. 

Birders want to see birds when 
they are occurring somewhere, and 
the natural reaction is for birders to 
not want to see such habitats as the 
mudflats in the cells disappear. 
However, I’m sure that most birders 
would also agree that it is more 
important that the habitats available 
are healthy for the birds. In this re¬ 
spect, the sooner that the contami¬ 
nated cells at Windermere are 
capped, the better for the birds. 

There are still opportunities for 
maintaining healthy shorebird 
habitat at Windermere Basin in the 
future. The cells on the southwest 
side of Windermere supposedly 
contain sediments which are rela¬ 
tively clean and can potentially be 
developed as habitat for shorebirds 
and other wildlife. 
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This would, of course, depend 
on the cooperation of the landown¬ 
ers, the HHC. The final use of the 
lands created at Windermere Basin 
by the dredging operations remains 
unresolved, with different parties 
holding different views. The HHC 
apparently intends to use the land 
for industrial purposes. The City of 
Hamilton would like to see the area 
developed as open green space. 
Windermere Basin and Hamilton 
Beachstrip areas on the Harbour 
which would incorporate the devel¬ 
opment of wildlife habitat and open 
green space along side with compati¬ 
ble industrial uses. This proposal 
has gained the interest of the 
Waterfront Regeneration Trust and 
the Hamilton Harbour Remedial 
Action Plan, and will be developed 
more fully in the coming months. 

It should be noted here that the 
accessibility of Windermere Basin to 
the public is another area of con¬ 
cern. At present, the filled cells and 
dykes are posted, and trespassers do 
so at their own risk. This is largely 
for reasons of liability. During the 
breeding season, many Common 
Terns and other birds nest on the 
dykes at Windermere and are thus 
restricted, and these areas should 
not be disturbed anyway. Hopefully 
some compromise can be worked 
out in the future for reasonable 
access to view the wildlife that 
Windermere does support. © 


CONSERVATION PERSPECTIVE 

The results of this Atlas project 
show that there is still suitable 
hhbitat for most species of herpeto- 
fauna in the HSA. The Species 
Diversity map shows which areas are 
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outs, community clean-ups and 
building trails in the Club sanctuar¬ 
ies have been at least as important 
and consistently attended. The first 
organized field trips took place soon 
after the founding of the Hamilton 
Bird Protection Society. On Victoria 
Day 1920. hikes in both the east and 
west end of the city of Hamilton 
were held. The four leaders were all 
women, and despite the prejudices 
of the day, two of the nine founding 
directors of the Club were women. 

In 1921, there were weekly outings 
all summer long, and to this day, 
hikes are organized throughout the 
year and led almost exclusively by 
Club members. As with the monthly 
meetings, education and developing 
friendships within the Club are the 
attractions of field events. 

***** 

The Future of the Club: Chopping the 
Wood and Holding the Light 

The history of the club is not 
one unending advance. Activists and 
their intense commitment to envi¬ 
ronmental projects come and go with 
the times. Indeed, the very nature 
of social and environmental causes 
creates peaks of all-consuming 
commitment from volunteers who 
find it hard to say no, followed by 
periods when their energies may be 
exhausted. But even in the quiet 
times, the naturalists have, at the 
very least, carried on being natural¬ 
ists by continuing to observe, record 
, and enjoy the natural world. They 
remain a natural constituency for 
new ideas and a ready source of 
environmental activists to implement 
them. 

Today’s activists in the Club 
benefit for the weight and influence 
of a well-respected organization with 
over seven decades of experience 


fighting for wildlife and the natural 
environment. Its success and longev¬ 
ity can be attributed to keeping the 
priorities of the Club consistently 
representative of its membership’s 
interests and expertise, and educat¬ 
ing the community about the value 
of nature. The Club can be proud 
of its dedication to "holding the 
light"—instilling the love of nature in 
young future naturalists. It also has 
gained the respect of its members 
and the community through its many 
efforts to preserve nature—"chopping 
the wood," in a non-literal sense! In 
the decades before there was wide¬ 
spread recognition of the value of 
nature, the conservation-minded 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club had a 
tough audience to reach, particularly 
in the industrial heartland of Can¬ 
ada. But in now small way, they 
have influenced the course of history 
in Hamilton and beyond. & 

The above is an abridged version of 
the history of the HNC, re-printed 
from Environmental Stewardship, 
Studies in Active Earthkeeping. 
Edited by Sally Lerner and published 
by the Department of Geography, 
University of Waterloo, 1993. 


Windermere Basin 
Shorebird Watching 

By Rob Dobos 
Windermere Basin is known to 
local birders as one of the best 
locations at the west end of Lake 
Ontario for waterbird watching, and 
in particular for shorebirds. Over 
the years the habitat here has been 
altered drastically by dredging and 
filling activities. However, shallow 


ponds and mudflats are usually 
available in both spring and fall 
migration periods for a great variety 
of shorebird species which stop on 
route to and from their nesting 
areas. Exceptional rarities have 
occasionally been found, which 
usually draw birders from across 
Ontario and also the neighbouring 
States. Over the past few years, I 
have often heard remarks from 
birders (both visitors and locals) 
expressing concern over the current 
filling activities destroying the shore- 
bird habitat, and that "something 
should be done". These frequent re¬ 
marks have prompted this article, in 
which I will attempt to explain why 
the current situation exists as I 
understand it, and what I believe the 
future for shorebirds at Windermere 
Basin may be. 

Windermere Basin is located at 
the southeast end of Hamilton 
Harbour, within the City of Hamil¬ 
ton, at the mouth of Red Hill Creek. 
Originally, this area was part of the 
extensive marshes found across all of 
the south shore of Hamilton Har¬ 
bour, all of which have since been 
destroyed. The Basin has been 
artificially separated from Hamilton 
Harbour by landfilling activities 
between 1957 and 1972. After that 
time, it had a ,surface area of ap¬ 
proximately 40 ha and a mean depth 
of 0.7 m. 

In the ensuing years, large 
amounts of sediments were depos¬ 
ited in the Basin from Red Hill 
Creek, which drains the major 
watershed in the eastern part of 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region, an 
area which experienced much urban 
development during the 1970’s and 
1980’s. The outfall from the Hamil¬ 
ton Sewage Treatment Plant is 
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the most important for herpeto- 
fauna. When compared to the 
Remaining Forest Cover map, it can 
be seen that areas with a high 
percentage of forest cover also have 
a diverse population of herpeto- 
fauna. However, species such as 
American Toad, Leopard Frog, 
Green Frog, Snapping Turtle, 
Painted Turtle, Garter Snake and to 
a lesser extent Brown Snake, seem 
to be able to persist in habitats that 
have been extensively altered by 
man. Nonetheless, these species are 
affected by human activity and they 
are absent from most urban areas. 
Most.otherherpetofaunal species are 
greatly affected by development. The 
local range of these species contin¬ 
ues to decline as the human popula¬ 
tion swells. However, there appears 
to be an attitude shift that favours 
preservation. Most people are willing 
to admit that even reptiles and 
amphibians have a right to exist and 
need refuges in which to survive. 
Despite this, little has been done to 
ensure the survival of these species 
in our area. 

Much needs to be accomplished 
to ensure the survival of healthy 
populations of reptiles and amphibi¬ 
ans. The major requirement is to 
first find out where these species 
are. This has now been greatly aided 
with the completion of this Atlas 
project although there are undoubt¬ 
edly many as yet unknown sites for 
rare species. Thus there should still 
be ongoing surveys to locate more 
populations of the rarer species. The 
next requirement is to then protect 
these areas. Reptiles and amphibians 
have generally been ignored in 
decisions regarding landuse prac¬ 
tices. Nonetheless, the rarer species 
of herpetofauna often occur in the 
richest environments, areas which 


are usually the focus of conservation 
efforts. An example of this is the 
Dundas Valley where the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority 
(HRCA) has purchased large tracts 
of land. This has largely ensured the 
survival of most Jefferson Salaman¬ 
der populations there, although 
other populations are threatened in 
parts of the valley that are still in 
private hands. Also, the HRCA has 
purchased large tracts of the Beverly 
Swamp which has greatly aided the 
survival of a large population of 
Water Snakes and Blue-spotted 
Salamanders, and a small population 
of the Blanding's Turtle. However, 
although these are admirable efforts, 
they are far from sufficient. 

Some of the best areas for 
herpetofauna in the whole province 
are along the Grand River between 
Paris and Cambridge. The impor¬ 
tance of this area is illustrated by the 
Species Diversity map, and it can be 
seen that this area harbours the 
most diverse assemblage of reptiles 
and amphibians in the HSA. How¬ 
ever, developments are beingpermit- 
ted there that threaten important 
populations of herpetofauna. A 
noteworthy example is the estate 
housing along the south side of 
Scenic Drive about 1.0 km W of 
Hwy 24 (S.Dumfries). This subdivi¬ 
sion borders a large wetland that has 
a large population of turtles includ¬ 
ing a small population of Blanding’s 
Turtles. The subdivision is a former 
old field community that was proba¬ 
bly the prime nesting location for 
the turtles. How this will affect the 
Blanding’s Turtle is uncertain, 
although it is certain to be detrimen¬ 
tal. This is a prime example of bad 
planning. Housing should not have 
been permitted anywhere near this 
wetland. Similar situations are 
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occurring throughout the general 
area of South and North Dumfries 
where many new homes are being 
built. Many of these homes are built 
right within woodlots and the con¬ 
struction of these homes has de¬ 
graded the habitat and can only 
adversely affect herpetofauna popu¬ 
lations. Additionally, landowners 
may fill in small pools and swamps 
that are breeding locations for 
Ambystoma salamanders including 
the Jefferson Salamander. Other 
detrimental effects may come from 
the use of insecticides and herbicides 
on lawns and gardens that will find 
their way into the nearby swamps 
which could affect amphibians and 
their food sources. Because of the 
increased population in these areas, 
human encounters with species such 
as Water Snakes and Ribbon Snakes 
are increased and ultimately these 
species will be decreased through 
outright killings. The increased 
population also leads to increased 
road traffic and roadkilling of all 
herpetofauna will be increased, 
especially the snake species. Further 
development in this whole area is 
just ecologically unsound and lot 
severences such be reduced or 
eliminated.. 

The previous example applies to 
all remaining natural areas that are 
threatened by developments. New 
housing developments adjacent to 
the Beverly Swamp are absolutely 
ludicrous. Housing developments 
should occur adjacent to existing 
towns and cities where natural 
habitats are generally lacking. Better 
still, new housing should occur 
within cities in abandoned industrial 
areas and downtown areas. Urban 
expansion should be directed to¬ 
wards areas that have already been 
denuded of natural areas such as 
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intensively farmed areas. Areas that 
are examples of this are Glanbrook 
and eastern Milton. Although no 
one wants to see farmland consumed 
by urban sprawl, it is certainly a 
better alternative to the loss of more 
natural areas. Perhaps urban sprawl 
could be directed towards the less 
productive farmlands. However, in 
areas with development, the remnant 
natural areas should be preserved 
and a broad buffer zone with natural 
corridors must be preserved to 
maintain herpetofaunal diversity. 

Woodlot policies should be 
implemented to protect woodlots 
from being degraded. During the 
course of the HHA, the HHA study 
team witnessed the destruction of 
several woodlots. One of these 
woodlots (part of Copetown Woods) 
that was visited in 1988 was visually 
stunning. There were steep sided 
ravines and massive Sugar Maple 
and Beech trees that rivalled any¬ 
thing in the Hamilton area. How¬ 
ever, when the site was revisited in 
1991 the change was shocking. There 
had been so much logging that the 
woodlot would probably not recover 
without considerable management. 
So little canopy cover was left, that 
an almost impenetrable shrub layer 
had developed. This level of logging 
can not be condoned and perhaps it 
is time to change the concept of 
landowner rights. Perhaps landown¬ 
ers should be considered more as 
guardians rather than owners, and 
society should have more of a role in 
how these private areas are main¬ 
tained. Admittedly, landowners can’t 
be prevented from harvesting trees, 
but there can be limits to this 
harvest. The standard practice of 
always removing the largest trees 
may give the largest profit, but it 
greatly degrades the quality of 


woodlots. The large trees are ex¬ 
tremely important for the health of 
a woodlot community as they pro¬ 
vide homes for several animal spe¬ 
cies. Leaving most of the largest 
trees is a credible alternative. Fur¬ 
thermore. tree-cutting should not be 
allowed near swamps as the opened 
canopy might facilitate the drying of 
the swamp during the summer. This 
would be disastrous for some am¬ 
phibian species. If tree cutting is 
performed sanely its effects on 
herpetofauna and other wildlife 
would probably be negligible. 

Another example of mismanage¬ 
ment of our natural areas is the 
construction of the new Hwy 403 
from Ancaster to Brantford. There 
are two relatively large woodlots on 
either side of the Brant 
County/Hamilton-Wentworthborder 
that were of biological high quality. 
In the misguided judgement of the 
highway planners, the 403 route was 
"ploughed" right through the middle 
of both woodlots. These woodlots 
were very aesthetic with large 
American Beech and Sugar Maples. 
There was a large population of 
Spotted Salamanders in both wood- 
lots and Jefferson Salamanders were 
probably present as well. The only 
Brant County population of the rare 
Bog Buckbean (Menvanthes trifoliata) 
was present in the western woodlot 
but it has now been destroyed. 
Ecologically, the sensible alternative 
would have been to place the high¬ 
way along the edge of the woodlots 
in adjacent farm fields. However, it 
appears that the planners consider 
farm fields more important than 
natural areas. Surely this attitude is 
archaic. 

There are many things that can 
be done to protect and enhance our 


herpetofauna. Most importantly, we 
should be lobbying for an end to the 
loss of our wetlands, regardless of 
how small they may be, as they are 
critical for most herpetofaunal 
species. We should also be demand¬ 
ing the creation of new wetlands to 
replace those that have been lost. 
The creation of wetlands around 
wooded areas would benefit almost 
all herpetofaunal species. Species 
such as Red-spotted Newt, Spotted 
Salamander and Jefferson Salaman¬ 
der, among others, could be effec¬ 
tively maintained by the careful of 
management of wetlands within their 
habitats. 

One problem with most remain¬ 
ing woodlots is their small, isolated 
nature. Wildlife diversity in these 
woodlots will continue to decrease 
because of their "island" character. 
Small isolated populations of rela¬ 
tively sedentary species, such as 
salamanders, will probably decline 
and become extirpated because 
immigration from other populations 
has been reduced or curtailed. 
However, this loss of diversity can be 
mitigated by increasmg the size of 
woodlots and by creating corridors 
between nearby woodlots. These 
corridors could be planted along 
property lines and would facilitate 
the dispersal of herpetofauna from 
one wooded area to another. 

The reforestation projects that 
are occurring are welcome but it 
would be far more appropriate if a 
natural mix of native trees was 
planted as opposed to the common 
practice of conifer plantations. This 
would greatly enhance their suitabil¬ 
ity for wildlife, especially if drainage 
patterns within these areas are 
managed to create swamps and 
ponds. 
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In summary, the HSA still 
supports a diverse and interesting 
herpetofauna. However, all levels of 
government, especially municipal, 
must act decisively to protect re¬ 
maining natural areas. This, unfortu¬ 
nately, is happening slowly and 
unless things are accelerated, we 
may lose most of our populations of 
rare herpetofauna. © 


Club Nature Reserves 

By Marion Shivas 

In my early years, a school 
teacher. Minnie Elizabeth Graham, 
one of the founding "fathers" of the 
Hamilton Bird Protection Society 
(forerunner of the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists’ Club), had lit a fire of inter¬ 
est for nature subjects. 

Minnie’s classroom at Victoria 
Avenue Public School in Hamilton 
was completely adorned with col¬ 
oured pictures of birds and wild- 
flowers. She constantly taught us 
about these subjects and addition¬ 
ally, when spring arrived organized 
Saturday trips via the Hamilton 
Street Railway trolley to King St. E., 
at Ottawa Avenue South where we 
dismounted to walk to the Moun¬ 
tainside and climb up to the Reser¬ 
voir Park. This area was replete 
with migrating birds and wildflowers 
in the period during the first World 
War. 

Minnie taught us exceedingly 
well. I never forgot the information 
she dispensed. 

In 1958, I was invited to sit on 
the Club Executive. Prior to that I 
had been an ardent competitive 
golfer. Even though my husband 


was solidly behind my golfing hobby, 

I felt that a more passive interest 
would suit me better! 

I became Sanctuary Director on 
the Board of the Hamilton Natural¬ 
ists’Club in 1966. The Constitution 
called for the acquisition of proper¬ 
ties suitable for study and enjoyment 
and, more particularly, properties 
needing protection. This was, and 
still is, one of the objectives of our 
Club. 

On assuming the post of Sanctu¬ 
ary Director, I commenced keeping 
an eye out for property for a Club 
sanctuary. I carried on for 14 years 
and in the fall of 1961, was elected 
President succeeding A.B. Gorman. 

As President of the Club 
1961-64, I sat on the Board of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
(FON) "ex officio" and, in so doing, 
I met many people who became 
staunch friends and who were of 
inestimable help to me as I became 
quite "property-conscious" and 
educated in the ways of land conser¬ 
vation as well as increasing my 
knowledge of "things natural" very 
considerably. 

The years to 1974 were replete 
with battles to shelter Spooky 
Hollow property from land preda¬ 
tions—altered roads, motorcycles, 
skidoos, persons digging up plants, 
persons removing moss from 
streams-side, you name it—we had 
to meet the challenge! 

This area is chiefly representa¬ 
tive of the Carolinian life zone of 
Canada, as it contains subjects found 
farther south. Nonetheless, it con¬ 
tains matter from other regions as 
well. To May 1985, 468 plants were 
recorded in Spooky Hollow. This 


property has been designated by 
government as an ANSI meaning "an 
area of natural significance." 

I have not gone into the details 
of acquisition of the Spooky Hollow 
property as details appeared in a 
1989 Wood Duck. Suffice to say it 
became the first Sanctuary Property 
to be purchased by a Naturalists’ 
group in Canada—the date—July 
1961! 

In 1966, the Executive requested 
that I pursue a further property 
purchase, to celebrate Centennial 
year—1967. They asked me to 
pursue the purchase of the Hurlburt 
property near Fonthill. 

I complied and the acquisition 
of this property became a fait ac¬ 
compli in the fall of 1967. It is 
about 1/3 of the size of Spooky 
Hollow and is a remnant of a 
Niagara forest of old. 

The big trees occurring in the 
southern portion of the property are 
breath-taking to see. At the Club 
meeting of March 14, 1994, John 
Struger showed me a picture which 
was recently in "Canadian Geo¬ 
graphic Magazine" of ’our’ gorgeous 
Tulip trees. 

A former President of the 
Canadian Nature Federation wrote 
to me on June 17, 1992, as he and 
his wife were attending the FON 
annual meeting that year in St. 
Catharines and had opted to visit the 
Short Hills Wilderness Area on the 
field trip for that occasion. He said: 
"In spite of fog and rain, we had a 
delightful visit. The flowering 
Dogwoods were magnificent and 
presented a lovely contrast to the 
fresh green of the leaves in the misty 
woods. 
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"However, the highlight for us 
was the Cucumber Magnolia! It, 
too, was flowering and some of the 
flowers had fallen to the ground so 
we could have a good look at them. 
It was wonderful to see them, 'in the 
hand’ as we had not seen them in 
flower before, but we will certainly 
remember this experience for a long 
time to come. Our enjoyment of the 
trip was increased by the knowledge 
that we know the person for whom 
the 'Marion Shivas Trail’ is named." 

In 1959, the then incumbent of 
the Sanctuary chair was EA. "AI" 
Robson. Al was responsible for 
producing a very attractive new 
folder covering our properties and 
incorporated in the new outline of 
trails was the application of my 
name to certain trails in each prop¬ 
erty, as well as naming a trail in 
Short Hills in honour of Dr 
Hurlburt, the former owner. 

It is too bad that the Province 
named its park in the Niagara area 
"Short Hills Provincial Park." We 
had pronounced our name "Short 
Hills Wilderness Area" many years 
prior, after consultation with Dr. 
Hurlburt and agreement by the ad 
hoc committee in February 1968. 

John Fischer, our current Sanc¬ 
tuary Director, has done yeoman 
work in the office. He was able, in 
conjunction with the Norfolk Natu¬ 
ralists’ to clear the area of a tire 
dump initiated by a nearby farmer—a 
very drastic situation! John is very 
astute and we are indeed fortunate 
to have him in charge of our proper¬ 
ties. 

After we acquired Spooky 
Hollow, Mike Bradstreet et al, 
bought a 70-acre property adjoining 
our sanctuary on the north. 


Bradstreet ultimately sold to Art 
Latomeli (a member of the FON). 
Art died in 1992 and left the prop¬ 
erty to the University of Guelph. 

Under the guiding hand of Doug 
McCallum, we were able to acquire 
the property, thus preventing it from 
going on the market. It was an 
important acquisition as it provides, 
as Doug says, "contiguous land" in 
the area as well as serving as buffer 
property to our beautiful Spooky 
Hollow Sanctuary property. # 


1994: NATURALLY 
HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 

The year 1994 will be important for 
the natural environment in Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth, one in which citi¬ 
zens should celebrate the natural 
beauty of the area as well as the 
many projects working to better the 
local environment. 

There are already many important 
things happening in the Region: 

In October, 
Hamilton-Wentworth was se¬ 
lected as a model community 
under the United Nations Local 
Agenda 21 Model Community 
Program, the only Canadian 
community so designated, and a 
model to others for creating a 
sustainable community; 

Also in October, McMaster 
University was awarded a $2.1 
million TRICERP research 
grant to examine Hamilton 
Harbour and its progress to¬ 
wards Remedial Action Plan 
goals; 

In November, a Hamilton politi¬ 


cian, Sheila Copps, was ap¬ 
pointed federal Minister of the 
Environment as well as Deputy 
Prime Minister; 

The Hamilton Harbour Fish and 
Wildlife Habitat Restoration 
Project is beginning to produce 
"in the water" results; 

The first volume of the Natural 
Areas Inventory of 
Hamilton-Wentworth has been 
published. 

These significant actions have caught 
the interest of many local residents. 

In 1994, the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club will host the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists conference in 
May, bringing the attention of 
Ontario environmentalists to the 
Region. With so much attention 
focused on our environmental fea¬ 
tures, it is the right time to get 
information to people and to take 
people to see our natural areas. 

The "Naturally 
Hamilton-Wentworth" Committee 
has been set up by the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club and proposes for 
1994 to have: 

Outings to natural areas for the 
public; 

Outings to natural areas for 
municipal and regional council¬ 
lors; 

Press releases on natural areas 
and projects; 

Slide presentations on natural 
areas and projects. 

We also hope to work with many 
local agencies in promoting their 
work in the natural environment. 

The Regional government has 
passed the following resolution: 
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"That Regional Council declare 
1994 the Year of Naturally 
Hamilton-Wentworth in recogni¬ 
tion of the magnificent natural 
features of our Region and the 
efforts undertaken to preserve 
and restore them; and 

That 1994 be a year to inform 
and educate the public about 
the natural beauty of this 
Region." 

and Regional Chairman, Reg 
Whynott, made the declaration at 
the February meeting of the Club. 

Two Naturally Hamilton-Wentworth 
events are coming up: 

Sunday, May 1: 2:00 - 4:30 pm. at 
Merrick Field Centre at the end of 
Upper Lions Club Road in the 
Dundas Valley. A native species 
planting workshop wifh Mary 
Gartshore and Janet Smith. An 
opportunity to learn how to natural¬ 
ize your property using native spe¬ 
cies, particularly local stock. Mary 
will explain how to select species, 
collect seed, and plan an area while 
Janet will demonstrate how to plant 
trees, shrubs and wildflowers. A free 
tree will be available to everyone 
who comes. Call 525-2181 for more 
information. 

Sunday, June 5: 8:00 -10:30 am. 

A Walk to Dundas Peak in the 
Spencer Gorge Wilderness Area. 
Meet at the Spencer Gorge parking 
lot on Harvest Road about 2 km 
east of Brock Road. A chance to 
enjoy the spectacular view from the 
Peak as well as the escarpment 
forest along the way. Leader is 
Bruce Duncan. Call 525-2181 or 
519-622-4709 for more information. 


PRIZES WANTED 

The FON Conference at the end of 
May will feature a "bucket raffle" 
fundraiser. About 20 prizes are 
needed. So far, the Committee has 
a number of excellent nature books, 
wine and maple syrup. If you have 
something suitable to donate, please 
contact Janet Smith or Bruce Duncan 
at 519-622-4709 any evening. & 


The Green Dragon 

By Patricia Gilbert 

Say the words "green dragon" 
and your mind will amuse itself with 
images of a reptilian rascal roaring 
from a dank cave. The dragon that 
lives in southern Ontario, Arisaema 
dracontium, is a sober plant with no 
intention of scaring anyone. It 
innocently raises its spadix skyward 
and shyly invites recognition only 
after the eye lingers a moment. 

I remember it being difficult to 
believe this plant was a wildflower, 
because at age eight, all flowers were 
supposed to be a colour other than 
green. The plant I first yanked from 
the ground, roots and all and carried 
to Grandfather for identification, has 
descendants in the same area in the 
alluvial bottom land along the 
Nanticoke Creek at Rockford. The 
creek overflows each year and 
carries the seeds of this plant over a 
large area, ensuring continued 
success. 

Look for a plant with leaves 
divided into five or more joined 
oval, points carried above the spathe 
in a style similar to its cousin, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit or Arisaema 
atrorubens. It can be easy to mistake 


the dragon for a Jack who is misbe¬ 
having by not bowing his head 
covering or spathe in the correct 
way. 

Propagating the dragon includes 
transferring the seed to a flat or pot 
keeping it outside over the winter 
for cold treatment or stratification, 
mimicking nature’s temperatures. A 
wire mesh of one-half inch hardware 
cloth over the seed container, an¬ 
chored to the ground with stakes or 
wire corners of a hanger, will deter 
squirrels and cats which might 
damage the seeds and seedlings. 
The plants will grow between the 
mesh which can be removed as the 
plants enlarge. 

Good landscape planning sug¬ 
gests the plants be placed in a 
habitat similar to the one where they 
were successful in the wild. Even 
without the Nanticoke Creek, a 
homeowner could still duplicate a 
damp, semi-shaded corner, when the 
plants seem large enough to trans¬ 
plant to a permanent location. The 
tall dragons look well if surrounded 
by white or blue violets, which like 
similar conditions. Plhnt in clumps. 
No soldiers these, in a straight line, 
but solitary, friendly greenlings. & 


The following article is an exerpt 
from The Reptiles and Amphibans of 
the Hamilton Area, An Historical 
Summary and the Results of The 
Hamilton Herpetofaunal Adas , by 
William G. Lamond and published 
by The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 
Unfortunately, due to lack of space, 
it was impossible to re-produce the 
maps and illustrations that accompa¬ 
nied the article. 
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Gray Treefrog 

Hyla versicolor 

Life History: 

The Gray Treefrog ( Hyla 
versicolor) is our only truly arboreal 
frog, ranging right to the tops of the 
tallest trees. Although the Spring 
Peeper is often thought of as a tree 
frog, it rarely will be found more 
than a few metres above the ground. 

H. versicolor is a member of a 
complex of two virtually identical 
species. The Gray Treefrog has four 
sets of chromosomes (tetraploid), 
whereas, the very similar Cope’s 
Gray Treefrog (H. chrysocelis) has 
the normal diploid component. 
Only the tetraploid species occurs in 
the Hamilton area although chryso¬ 
celis has recently been discovered in 
Ontario at Lake of the Woods, in 
sympatry with versicolor (DA. 
Sutherland pers. comm.). 

The Gray Treefrog inhabits 
woodlands of either a mature or 
second growth character and it is 
occasionally found within orchards 
and other shrubby areas. They are 
sometimes encountered on the walls 
of dwellings, usually near lights that 
attract insects during the night. 
Also, Gray Treefrogs are sometimes 
found on the ground, almost always 
at night, when they are moving to 
and from breeding ponds. 

The Gray Treefrog probably 
emerges from its terrestrial hiberna¬ 
tion in the early part of April. Data 
on its emergence is unclear, as it 
does not begin to call until a few 
weeks later. It spends the winter 
beneath leaf litter, rocks, or perhaps 
in animal burrows and is subjected 
to freezing temperatures. This 
species has a remarkable ability to 
withstand freezing and up to 35% of 


total body water can be frozen 
before damage occurs- (Schmid 
1982). To protect vital tissues from 
freezing, the Gray Treefrog produces 
large amounts of glycerol and some 
glucose to act as an "anti-freeze" 
(Storey & Storey). 

Calling individuals are usually 
heard in the last week of April in 
the HSA but can be heard by 
mid-April during unusually warm 
weather. However, strong chorusing 
does not usually begin until May. 
Gray Treefrogs utilize a wide diver¬ 
sity of habitats for breeding. They 
can be found calling in swamps, 
marshes, farm ponds, flooded fields 
and river backwaters. Mating 
usually begins by mid-May and the 
breeding season usually continues 
until early July, although it tends to 
be shortened by hot, dry weather. 

The female can lay up to 2,000 
eggs which are laid in floating 
packets of 10-40 eggs, separated by 
2.25 cm (Wright 1914, Tyning 1990). 
Eggs hatch within five days and the 
tadpole stage spans from 40-60 days. 
The more mature tadpoles are easily 
recognized, as they possess a long, 
reddish tail, and just prior to trans¬ 
formation the body takes on a bright 
olive-green colour. Transformation 
can begin in early July, but normally 
it begins in late July or early August 
(Wright 1914). 

After breeding, adults leave the 
breeding pools and return to the 
trees where they are rarely seen. 
However, they can occasionally be 
heard calling in the summer and fall, 
especially when there are rapid 
increases in humidity, such as with 
approaching thunderstorms. The 
reasons for this non-breeding calling 
are unclear. Hibernation probably 


begins in October although individu¬ 
als, rarely, are found much later. 

The Gray Treefrog is apparently 
quite immune to predation as it is 
very distasteful. Research has shown 
that Short-tailed Shrews ( Blarina 
brevicauda ) after biting a Gray 
Treefrog, will paw at their mouth, 
vocalize and retreat, all typical 
behaviour after contact with distaste¬ 
ful prey. Subsequently, the same 
shrew will avoid all Gray Treefrogs 
(Brodie & Formanowicz 1981). 

The diet of Gray Treefrogs is 
largely composed of various insects 
that are found in the tree canopy. 
Apparently, Gray Treefrogs are quite 
acrobatic and will often leap into 
mid-air to catch flying insects 
(Johnson 1989). 

Ontario Distribution: 

In Ontario, versicolor ranges 
throughout southern Ontario, occur¬ 
ring as far north as Lake Nipissing 
and Sault Ste. Marie. It also occurs 
in northern Ontario in a band along 
the Minnesota border from the city 
of Thunder Bay to Manitoba (Cook 
1984). 

Hamilton Area Pre-1960: 

In the Hamilton area, the Gray 
Treefrog was first reported by Bull 
(1938) who reported that one indi¬ 
vidual was noted at Erindale on 9 
Oct. 1931 by W.R. Watson Jr. 
Martin (1950) stated that the Gray 
Treefrog was "not uncommon" in 
Wentworth County. Locations given 
were at Lot 39, Concession 2 
Ancaster and Lot 38 Concession 2, 
Ancaster. Warren (1950) simply 
stated that this species occurred at 
Cootes Paradise, RBG. 

There was only one early collec¬ 
tion of the Gray Treefrog in the 
HSA on 10 Aug. 1939, Port Credit, 
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Roger Barr (ROM 6473). 

Hamilton Area 1960-1983: 

More recently, there have been 
several other reports of the Gray 
Treefrog in the HSA. In the atlas 
project of the herpetofauna of 
Waterloo Region (1976-81), the 
Gray Treefrog was found in 84 
(82%) of the 102 HSA squares 
(Francis & Campbell 1983). Other 
reports and the locations for the 
Gray Treefrog in the HSA are: 
"common along Credit River", Peei 
Region (Palermo 1969); Bronte 
Creek P.P. (Oakville) (Campbell 
1973); Auchinbum Farm (Ancaster) 
(Gartshore 1974); egg mass, 23 May 
1975, Burlington (W.F. Weller, OHS 
files); "common species in Welling¬ 
ton County" (southern portion of 
County in HSA) (Eagles et al. 1976); 
Irish Creek Forest (Puslinch ) 
(Brobst & Eagles 1977); 'Very 
abundant", Galt Ridge-Beake Pond 
(Taylor Lake) (N. Dumfries)(Ralph 
& Eagles 1977); Hilton Falls C.A., 
Crawford Lake CA. Twiss forestry 
Tract, Burns Nature Area (all 
Milton) and Mountsberg CA. 
(Flamborough-Puslinch) (Paton & 
Sharp 1979); Shanahan Tract (Mil- 
ton) and Tirion Tract (Halton Hills) 

( Sharp 1980); "found at only six 
stations...more common than indi¬ 
cated", Brant County (eastern half of 
County in HSA) (Eagles 1980); 
Fletcher Creek . Swamp forest 
(Puslinch) (Eagles & Gewurz 1982); 
and summer 1983, Hendrie Valley, 
RBG (Burlington) (Campbell 1984). 

Hamilton Herpetofaunal atlas 
1984-1992: 

During the HHA, the Gray 
Treefrog was found in 834 squares 
or 73% of all squares. A biological 
inventory of the Six Nations I. R. 
(Tuscarora) found Gray Treefrog at 


one location (Chamberlain et al. 
1985). Gartshore (1987) reported 
versicolor as "abundant and wide¬ 
spread" in Haldimand-Norfolk, 
based on the results of the NAI 
(1985-86) of that Region. This 
status also applies to those parts of 
Dunnville, Haldimand and 
Nanticoke that are within the HSA. 

The map shows that the Gray 
Treefrog is very widespread in the 
HSA. Treefrog records are lacking 
only in urban areas or those areas 
with a low percentage of forest 
cover. This distribution closely 
parallels that of the Spring Peeper 
and indeed, they were often found at 
the same site and breeding in the 
same swamps. Although the map 
shows a fairly uniform distribution 
throughout much of the HSA, this 
does not necessarily correlate with 
abundance. For example, the 10 km 
block northeast of Brantford had 
records in 24 of 25 squares, com¬ 
pared to 25 of 25 in the block east 
of Cambridge. However, Treefrogs 
were far more common at individual 
sites at the latter location. Thus one 
must be careful when analyzing the 
maps not to equate distribution with 
abundance. Differences in abun¬ 
dance between the two blocks are 
probably due to differences in forest 
cover and, as in most herpetofaunal 
species, their abundance within a 
square can be closely correlated with 
the remaining forest cover. 

Overall, 1,006 records of the 
Gray Treefrog were totalled during 
the HHA. Of this total, the HHA 

study team and volunteers accounted 

for 830 records (82.5%). The OHS 
supplied a total of 142 records 
(14%) and landowners contributed 
34 records (3.5%). Most landowner 
reports involved, frogs that were 


observed walking up windows or 
clinging to the side of a house or 
other building. These were assumed 
to be treefrogs, although there is a 
chance that some reports refer to 
Spring Peepers. However, most 
landowners knew these frogs were 
treefrogs, although only a few were 
aware of the proper name. A few 
landowners even knew this frog from 
its call. 

Survey methods involved only 
night-time roadside surveys to 
record calling frogs. Of the 972 
non-landowner records, 98% (950 
records) were of calling individuals. 
Occasionally, adults were observed 
when they were crossing roadways to 
reach breeding ponds in May or 
June. Tadpoles were noted on nine 
occasions when the HHA study team 
was dip-netting for salamander 
larvae. Egg masses were noted on 
only three occasions. 

The first spring calling record 
for this species averaged 21 Apr. 
during the HHA and ranged from 10 
Apr. 1987 (Flamborough-BL) to 1 
May 1988 (W. Lincoln-HHA). All 
late dates were of calling individuals 
and these dates were: 6 Oct. 1984 
(Milton-JKa); 11 Oct.1985 
(Puslinch-DPC); 12 Oct. 1986 
(Milton-BMcl); and 27 Sep. 1987 
(N. Dumfries-BC). Records of egg 
masses were: several egg masses on 
20 May 1984 (Oakville-WFW,DCu); 
one egg mass on 28 May 1991 in a 
small dugout 
(Flamborough-KG,BL); and 20 egg 
masses on 28 May 1991 in flooded 
wheel ruts of a dirt track through a 
woodlot (Flamborough-KG,BL). 
Advanced tadpoles (i.e. about to 
transform) were noted on 6 July 
1989 (N. Dumfries-HHA) and on 11 
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July 1990 (Milton-HHA). Juveniles 
were noted as early as 4 Aug. 1988 
(Halton Hills-HHA). © 


President's Column 

By John Struger 
The Federation of Ontario Natural¬ 
ists (FON) was founded in the 
1930’s through the efforts of several 
people including Carl Nunn, a Past 
President of our Club, and a very 
active naturalist and conservationist, 
locally and provincially. It seems 
quite fitting that on May 27-29th, 
1994. the HNC is hosting the FON 
conference during our 75th anniver¬ 
sary. 

The opportunity to participate in 
such a conference in Hamilton, and 
to partake in a vibrant discussion on 
trends and issues in natural history, 
conservation, and the environment 
does not occur very often. The 
HNC has been fortunate to host this 
conference twice in the last ten 
years, and it is hard to say when we 
will have the opportunity again. A 
large number of the lectures and 
workshops will feature HNC pro¬ 
jects. Come and find out what your 
Club and its members are doing 
locally, and how it fits into what is 
happening on the regional, provin 
rial, national, and international 
scale. 

As of April 6th, there were over 250 
people registered to attend the 
Conference. Among them are 
students from as far away as Trent 
University in Peterborough, and as 
close to home as McMaster Univer¬ 
sity. They have received funding 
assistance to attend from the HNC, 
through a generous donation from 


Canada Trust’s Friends of the 
Environment Foundation chapter, 
located in downtown Hamilton. 

Participants will be kept busy 
throughout the weekend with lec¬ 
tures. workshops, photo contest, 
banquet and keynote address by 
Monte Hummel on Saturday, and 
the seventeen field trips on Sunday. 

Help celebrate our 75th Anniversary 
by attending the conference and 
participating in its varied program. 
Your participation will make the 
1994 FON conference the most 
successful one yet. *3 


Wednesday Evening Walks 

May 

As in the past, all walks start at 6:30 
p.m. and families are welcome. 
Bring along your curiosity and sense 
of adventure. We also recommend 
that you wear comfortable walking 
shoes or rubber boots, and have on 
hand binoculars, field guides and 
insect repellent. 

May 11 York Road Ponds 

Meet at Olympic Arena, Olympic 
Drive, Dundas. 

Leader: Brian Wylie 627-4601. 

May 18 Floral Hike 

Meet at the Beamer Conservation 
Area. 

Leader: Patricia Gilbert 945-1907. 

May 25 Dundas Marsh Spring 
Migrants 

Meet at Spenser Creek and Hwy 

102 . 

Leader: Michael Clark 627-5176 


Come Celebrate With UsI 

In our 75th year the HNC will be 
hosting the: 

Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists’ 

Annual Conference. 

May 27-29 1994 

McMaster University, Hamilton 

Join us for this exciting event, fea¬ 
turing a great slate of speakers, field 
events, workshops, banquet and 
keynote speaker: Monte Hummel of 
World Wildlife Fund. 

For details contact: Doug McCallum 
1-905-383-9844 


MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, May 9, 8:00 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

visions of wilderness: 
An Overview of Ontario's 
Provincial Parks 

Lori Laban 


Monday, June 13, 6:30 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Pot Luck Supper 
and Nature Walk 

Join us for a potluck supper fol¬ 
lowed by a nature walk. Details in 
the June WOOD DUCK. 
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Monday, May 16, 7:00 p.m. 

BIRD STUDY GROUP 

Location: RBG Nature Centre, 
Arboretum, 

Old Guelph Rd. 

Dundas 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of 
recent bird sightings, an identifica¬ 
tion session and a workshop, film or 
set of slides about some aspect of 
birds. If you’re a beginner bird¬ 
watcher, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you’re an expert 
birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. This 
month will feature: 

- Annual Spring Outing—meet at 
Wood End, Dundas Valley. 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 1-519- 
622-4709 


Thursday, May 26, 7:30 p.m. 

PLANT STUDY GROUP 

Location: Gage Park Depot, 

(near Greenhouses), 
Hamilton. 

The Plant Study Group is an infor¬ 
mal meeting of those interested in 
plants and who wish to share ideas 
and learn more about this fascinat¬ 
ing aspect of the natural world. 
Whether a beginner or a seasoned 
botanist, come out and enjoy the 
lively discussions. This month will 
feature: 

- Keith Stelling—Medicinal plants 

Organizer: Patricia Gilbert 

1-905-945-1907 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Sunday May 1 9:00 a.m. 

Clean-up at Short Hills 
Volunteers, old and new, are invited 
to help out with this annual 
clean-up of the Short Hills Sanctu¬ 
ary trail system, which is near 
Fonthill. The main task usually 
involves the removal of fallen debris 
from winter storms. Bring a lunch 
and meet at Eastgate Square parking 
lot, corner of 

Hwy 20 and Queenston Rd., Stoney 
Creek. 

Leader: John Fischer 643-3837 
days 336-4961 

Saturday May 7 9-12 noon 

Red Hill Clean-up 
Meet behind the Rosedale Arena. 
Be sure to bring work gloves and 
boots. 

Contact: John Struger 547-5116 

Sunday May 8 7:00 a.m. 

Spring Migrants 

Warblers, vireos, orioles and many 
other spring birds should be arriving. 
Bring your mother out for this one. 
Meet at the Dundas Valley Trail 
Centre on Reg. Rd. 99 (Governors 
Rd.) in Dundas. 

Leader: Bruce Duncan 

519-622-4709 

Monday May 16 7:00 p.m. 

General Information Meeting 
Meet at the Sherwood Public Li¬ 
brary, at the corner of Upper Ottawa 
and Fennell Ave. for a meeting to 
discuss the setting up of an environ¬ 
mental monitoring network for the 
Red Hill Valley. 

Contact:: Lynda Lukasik 575-8183 

Monday May 23 10 a.m. 

Victoria Day Red Hill Hike 
Join Lynda for a walk in the Red 


Hill Valley and participate in 
mapping activities. Meet at the 
Rosedale Arena. Bring a iunch. 
Leader: Lynda Lukasik 575-8183 


Wednesday May 25 8:00 p.m. 

Time to Change Tour 
Dr David Suzuki, scientist, author 
and journalist will be speaking at 
Hamilton Place about the world 
economic system destroying the 
environment. This stop on the tour 
is sponsored by Friends of the Red 
Hill Valley. Tickets are $21.50 for 
adults: S 16.50 for full time students. 
Tickets are for sale at the May 
meeting or call: Don McLean 

664-8796 


The April WOOD DUCK was 
assembled and mailed by: 

Jo Harschnitz 
Norm Pomfret 
Norm and Marg Ralston 
Doris Rundle 
Jim Slollard 
Phyllis Vair 
Thanks everyone! 


Commemorative 
Lapel Pin 




V 


;■»/ 


/^UlST^ 

Full Colour - $5.00 each 
Available at meetings or call 
664-8796. Proceeds go to 
upgrading of the HNC display. 
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The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our 
natural heritage. Meetings are held monthly from September to May inclusive and visitors are always 
welcome. Outdoor field events are scheduled for every month and a complete listing for the entire season 
may be obtained from the Membership Director. The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is a registered charitable 
organization and all donations above the regular membership fee are tax deductible. 

1993 Membership Fees: 

Life Member. 

Active Member. 

Active Senior Member- 

Joint Members. 

Joint Senior Members..., 

Family Membership. 

Student Member. 

Corresponding Member 

Junior Nats. 

Honorary Life Member. 


H N C BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1993-94 


Past President: 


Conservation: 


Doug McCallum 

383-9844 

Doug Kay 

628-1072 

President: 


Sancturay: 


John Struger 

547-5116 

John Fischer Days 

336-4961 



Eves 

643-3837 

Vice-President: 


Education: 


Patricia Gilbert 

945-1907 

Lyn Hanna-Folkes 

648-1945 

Secretary: 


Program and Jr. Naturalists: 

Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Margaret Walton 

627-7361 

Treasurer: 


Field Events: 


Brian Burgon 

648-6153 

Brian Wylie 

627-4601 

Membership: 


Publicity: 


Wolfgang Luft 

681-2276 

Roslynne Price 

681-2276 

Wood Duck Editor. 


Social: 


Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Doris Rundle 

561-8333 


THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and is produced by 
volunteer members of the Club. THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times yearly from September to 
May inclusive and it is mailed free to members. 

Contributions for publication are most welcome and should be addressed to the Editor: Jean Stollard, 
457-7 Woodview Road., Burlington ON L7N 2Z9. Articles word processed on computer disk in IBM 
format while appreciated, are not necessary. Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month 
preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted without permission but credit lines must be 
included. Articles in the WOOD DUCK reflect the views of the authors and are not necessarily the views 
endorsed by the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: Rob Dobos, 178 Cedarbrae Ave., Waterloo, ON N2S 4L3 
The WOOD DUCK is printed on re-cycled paper. 
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